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HOW    BEAUTIFUL    IS    THE    SEA. 


"How  beautiful  is  the  sea  ! 

It's  love  is  inborn  with  our  birth. 
Joyfully  hail'd^by  bold  buccaneer, 
Fisherman  hardy — yacht-loving  peer; 

'Tis  a  theme  as  old  as  the  earth, 
Disproving  the  atheist's  whim, 

'Tis  a  token  of  work  Divine, 
Prais'd  and  adored  in  eveiy  age, 
By  poet,  painter,  savage  and  sage — 

Pilgrims  at  beauty's  shrine. 


Hoic  Beautiful  is  the  Sea. 


How  beautiful  is  the  sea, 

With  majestic  grandeur  crown'd; 
'Tis  the  type  of  all  thaVa.  pure  aud  free, 
The  symbol  of  perfect  liberty ; 

And  is  loved  the  world  around, 
There's  delight  in  all  its  ways, 

In  every  changing  form. 
■'Tis  beautiful  in  the  calm  serene, 
When  wave  meets  wave  \nth  glistening  mien. 

And  beautiful  in  the  storm. 

I  love  to  view  the  sea  " 

In  the  early  da}7S  of  spring, 
When  winter  dares  no  longer  stay. 
And  larks  for  joy  with  merry  lay 

Again  make  the  welkin  ring ; 
When  the  waves  dance  to  and  fro. 

Reflecting  the  sun's  bright  light. 
Lifting  their  crested  heads  on  high, 
•Chantino-  the  old,  old  luUabv, 

Skimm'd  by  the  sea  gull's  flight. 


How  Beautiful  is  the  Sea. 


How  beautiful  is  the  sea 

In  the  glorious  summer  time, 
When  o'er  the  wide  and  tranquil  deep 
All  worldly  troubles  hush'd  to  sleep, 

And  filled  with  peace  sublime, 
Our  hearts  in  fancy  wild 

Go  bounding  over  the  sea, 
Casting  the  cares  of  earth  aside, 
Flowing  down  idly  with  the  tide, 

Rejoicing  in  liberty. 


And  then  I  love  the  sea 

OiT  a  stilly  Autumn  night. 
When,  like  a  conquei'or  taking  rest, 
All  passions  stifled  in  his  breast, 

And  calm  in  the  soft  moonlight ; 
When  the  bright  phosphoxic  waves, 

All  tipp'd  with  lines  of  gold 
Roll  o'er  and  o'er  in  endless  song, 
Driving  the  foaming  spray  along, 

The  same  hs  in  days  of  old. 


How  Beautifal  is  the  Sea. 


And  beautiful  is  the  sea 

In  winter's  snow  and  fi'ost, 
When  o'er  the  ocean's  wi^e  expanse 
The  crested  waves  with  fury  danqe, 

By  tempest  madly  toss'd ; 
When  kiss'd  by  the  fickle  wind 

They  rise  in  their  angry  might, 
Washing  the  rough  caress  away 
With  blincUng  showers  of  foam  and  spray, 

That  shine  with  a  diamond  light. 

Oh,  yes,  I  love  the  sea, 

In  sunshine  or  in  storm, 
When  rude  Boreas  lays  all  low, 
Or  lovely  zephyrs  gently  blow. 

And  all  around  is  calm ; 
When  morn's  refi'eshing  blasts 

Sweep  over  hill  and  lea, 
In  noon's  meridian  blaze  and  power, 
Or  twilight's  beauteous  stilly  hour. 

Oh,  yes,  I  love  the  sea. 


Hon-  Beautiful  is  the  Sea. 


Oh,  yes,  I  love  the  sea. 

By  memories  long  gone  by. 
By  present  thoughts  of  British  birth, 
By  manly  deeds  of  noble  worth ; 
By  love  that  cannot  die — 

May  England  never  cease  to  hold 
Dominion  o'er  the  sea, 

And  Britain's  flag  for  ever  wave — 

The  fear  of  tyrant — hope  of  slave — 

The  shrine  of  liberty. 


^J^ 


The  Glorious  Summer  Time. 


THE    GLOEIOrS  .SUMMER    TIME. 

The  birds  were  singing  merrily 

In  heavens  blue  vault  above, 
When  in  the  glorious  summer  time, 

I  met  my  own  sweet  love ; 
A  wreath  of  fairest  jessamine 

She'd  twined  around  her  hair, 
And  on  her  cheeks  the  winds  rough  kiss 

Had  left  some  blushes  there. 

Her  beauteous  eyes  o'er  my  poor  heart 

Came  stealing  like  the  dawn, 
Dispelling  with  an  angel  light, 

The  clouds  of  life's  young  morn ; 
Her  lovely  face,  her  native  grace, 

Her  voice  of  joyous  glee, 
Ah !  would  that  I'd  the  power  to  trace 

The  charms  that  conquei^'d  me. 


The  (r/orious  Summer  2'ime. 


One  stilly  eve,  when  all  was  hush'd 

111  Nature's  glorious  choir, 
I  fondly  whisper'd  in  her  ear 

The  words  of  love's  deep  fire ; 
I  vow'd  that  joy  should  crown  her  life. 

That  constant  I  would  prove, 
And  asked  her  with  the  first  sweet  kiss 

To  seal  the  bond  of  love. 

Ah !  bliss  was  born^in  winsome  tones 

She  said  she'd  be  my  bride, 
And  soon  the  merry  bells  proclaimed 

Our  marriage  far  and  wide  ; 
And  now,  I  ever  think  that  Heaven 

Smiled  on  me  from  above, 
When,  in  the  glorious  summer  time 

I  met  my  own  sweet  love. 


--^^' 


8  Regrets. 


REGRETS. 


She's  gone  and  never  more  on  earth 

Can  jo)^  my  spirit  know, 
For  death  lias  loos'd  the  slender  cord 

And  snapp  d  the  fragile  bow. 
And  now  for  ever  thro'  the  years 

That  yet  remain  for  me, 
Will  my  poor  heart  be  troubled 

Like  the  restless,  restless  sea. 

I  fondly  dreamt  when  in  the  eve 

We  told  our  mutual  love. 
That  joy  and  bliss  would  hover  round 

Like  angels  from  above. 
And  building  castles  in  the  air, 

So  very  fair  and  bright, 
We  thought  not  of  the  earthly  day 

That  knows  a  darksome  night. 


Heyrets. 


Ah,'  those  were  evei'  hours  thiice  bless'd, 

When  in  my  manhood's  prime, 
With  care  unknown  we  wander'd  down 

The  corridors  of  time. 
When  all  on  earth  was  of  the  hue 

Of  roses  newly  born, 
And  eve  was  but  the  prelude 

To  a  far  more  brilliant  dawn. 


But  little  did  I  dream  or  think 

When  in  the'  church  we  met, 
That  our  bright  sun  of  glorious  love 

Would  soon  so  darkly  set, 
That  death's  black  cloud  would  overwhelm 

Our  Paradise  with  gloom, 
And  bury  all  my  blissful  hopes 

Within  the  mournful  tomb. 


10  Regrets. 


But  now,  alas,  she's  lost  to  earth. 

And  ];eace  no  more  is  mine, 
And  though  the  spring  has  come  again, 

And  brought  its  glad  sunshine, 
Yet  my  heart  is  like  the  quiv'ring  trees 

When  rock'd  by  autumn's  blast ; 
My  leaves  of  joy  are  scatter'd  wide. 

My  summer's  dream  is  past. 


A  tiny  ring  that  once  she  wore, 

And  a  cui-1  of  golden  hair, 
Are  all  the  relics  left  to  me, 

Of  my  beloved  fair. 
But  still  I'm  rich  in  visions  bright. 

That  mem'ry  loves  to  ti-ace, 
Of  her  ever  pure  and  spotless  mind, 

And  ways  of  winning  grace. 


Regrets 


11 


And  often  in  the  tranquil  night, 

When  Nature's  all  at  rest, 
And  mournfully  I  seek  my  couch. 

With  grief  and  care  opprest. 
I  dream  that  rob'd  in  angel's  form, 

She  leaves  her  home  above, 
And  whispers  to  my  weary  soul 

Bless'd  words  of  hope  and  love. 


12  To  Edith. 


TO  EDITH. 


Oh  !  Edith,  with  th)^  ruby  hps, 
Thy  fair  and  sunny  smile, 

Oh,  do  not,  do  not  haste  away, 
But  hnger  yet  awhile. 


Those  flashing  eyes — that  lovely  brow, 
Those  locks  of  jet  black  hair. 

Have  cast  a  spell  around  my  heart 
That  time  can  ne'er  impair. 


A  talisman  of  wondrous  power, 

Thev  ever  seem  to  me, 
And  gently  bind  with  love  supreme, 

My  throbbing  soul  to  thee. 


To  Edith. 


I  love  to  hear  thy  winsome  voice. 
When  all  around  is  still, 

It  sounds  to  me  like  music  sweet, 
And  does  my  bosom  thrill. 


It  carries  me  to  childhood's  days. 

To  a  mother's  early  love, 
And  draws  my  soul  from  earth  away, 

To  a  better  land  above. 


Methinks  I  saw  thee  yesterday, 
An  angel  thou  dids't  seem, 

But,  bye  and  bye  the  vision  fled, 
'Twas  after  all  a  dream. 

A  dream — but  yet  'twas  very  true. 

An  angel  thour't  to  me, 
And  earth  becomes  a  heavenly  home. 

If  Lighted,  love,  by  thee. 


14 


To  Edith 


Then  dwell  for  ever  in  my  heart, 
Be  thou  my  star  divine, 

And  earthly  bliss  will  n»'er  depart. 
But  love  for  ever  shine. 


Love  that  ne'er  will  fade  away, 
Love  that  ne'er  will  flee, 

As  joyous  as  a  summer's  day, 
And  boundless  as  eternity. 


JN^ 


Summer's  Come  Again.  15 


SUMMERS     COME     AGAIX 


There's  music  in  the  sunhght, 

There's  song  upon  the  breez3, 
And  sweet  perfume  from  blossoms  bright 

Is  wafted  through  the  trees. 
Fair  Nature  flings  in  ecstacy 

Her  gifts  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
And  Heaven  resounds  with  melody 

For  Summer's  come  again. 

There's  beauty  on  the  mountain  steep, 

Where  free  the  breezes  blow, 
There's  fragrance  in  the  valley  deep, 

Where  lovely  wild  flowers  grow. 
'Tis  there  I'd  spend  thrice  happy  days, 

Ah !  would  they'd  never  wane, 
And  sing  a  paean  of  joy  and  praise 

That  Summer's  come  again. 


16  Summer's  Com,e  Again. 

The  thrush  upon  the  quiv'i-ing  spi'AV 

Is  singing  naught  but  love, 
The  lark,  too,  chants  his  merry  lay 

At  Heaven's  gate  far  ahove. 
And  then  at  eve  'tis  sweet  to  hear 

The  nightingales  clear  strain, 
Proclaiming  ever  far  and  near 

That  Summers  come  again. 

The  hawthorn — summer  clothes  so  free 

In  robes  of  dazzling  white, 
And  wreaths  the  fair  laburnum  tree 

With  festoons  ever  bright. 
The  beautious  rose  unfolds  its  face, 

And  all  the  flowers  proclaim, 
That  Winter's  reign  shall  show  no  trace, 

For  Summer's  come  again. 

A  happy  calm  now  seems  to  bless 

The  dingle  and  the  dell, 
It  rests  upon  the  wilderness 
As  'twere  s.  wizard's  spell. 


Suynmers   Come  At/coin.  17 


It  cheers  the  dull  and  drooping  heart, 

Like   sunshine  after  rain. 
And  warrrith  and  light  their  joys  impart 

When  Summer  comes  again. 

I  love  the  merry  Summer  time, 

When  o'er  the  ocean's  breast 
The  waves  like  brightest  diamonds  shine. 

With  glory  on  each  crest. 
The  sunset  gilds  the  western  sky, 

And  o'er  the  distant  main 
The  sea-birds  chant  their  hymns  on  high, 

For  Summer's  come  again. 

Oh  yes,  I  love  the  Summer  time, 

For  then  to-  me  it  seems 
That  Nature's  gifts  in  every  clime 

Exceeds  man's  wildest  dreams. 
Then  let  us  seek  the  shady  wood,. 

And  with  one  voice  acclaim, 
Thanks  to  the  Father  of  all  good. 

That  Summer's  come  again. 


18'  Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas  lias  come,  and  once  more  the  earth 
Wakes  to  the  song  of  Christ's  wondrous  birth  ; 
Ouce  more  with  joy  renewed  old  and  young  meet, 
Under  the  roof  tree,  old  Christmas  to  gieet. 

The  robin  salutes  us  at  morn's  early  dawn, 
The  chorister,  brightest  that  ever  was  born, 
Perched  up  aloft  on  the  snow  cover'd  spray. 
He  pipes  to  us  all  a  glad  Chi'istmas  day. 

Thrice  happy  time  in  the  world's  busy  round. 
When  peace  and  goodwill  on  earth  should  be  found  ; 
When  men's  e\dl  passions  for  once  should  succumb, 
For  all  should  be  brothers  when  Christmas  has  come. 


Christmas.  19 


Merry  old  Christmas,  true  gladness  imparts, 
The  warmth  of  its  greeting  thaws  all  frozen  hearts ; 
And  souls  that  are  cheerless  and  cold  as  the  clay, 
Wake  up  to  fresh  life  on  the  bright  Christmas  day. 

The  old  year  is  speeding  on  fast  to  its  close. 
And  soon  will  be  buried  its  troubles  and  woes ; 
May  each  year  to  us  as  we  down  its  stream  glide, 
Biing  fresh  faith  and  hope  each  glad  Christmastide. 

Then  hang  up  the  mistletoe — light  the  yule  log. 
Draw  closer  the  curtains  and  shut  out  the  fog, 

Joy,  song,  and  mirth  should  resound  in  each  home. 
For  bright  as  the  holly — glad  Christmas  has  come 


20  A   Tale  of  Anguish. 


A  TALE  OFM.TGUISH. 


Oh,  Frank,  my  dearest  Frank,  my  own, 

What  is  it  grieves  thee  so  ? 
Upon  your  brow  the  seeds  seem  sown, 

Of  sorrow  and  of  woe. 
Thy  dear  lov'd  face  appeal's  in  pain, 

And  overwhelm'd  with  care, 
And  in  your  eyes  there  seems  to  reign 

A  look  of  blank  despair. 

A  look  of  anguish  I  would  fain 

Your  Julia  did  not  see ; 
A  type  of  inward,  racking  pain. 

Of  heartfelt  misery. 
Of  sorrow,  such  as  mortals  feel, 

When  dark  grim  death  appears. 
And  o'er  the  soul  there  swiftly  steal 

The  thoughts  of  past  arrears. 


A  Tale  of  Anguish.  21 


Again  you  start  as  if  your  mind, 
Was  steepd  in  grief  and  woe, 

And  like  the  waves  and  fickle  wind, 
Your  breast  heaves  to  and  fro; 

But  come  my  dearest  Fx-ank,  my  joy- 
Come  cool  your  aching  brow. 

And  to  your  Julia  dear  confess. 
What  is  it  ails  thee  now. 


* 


Ah,  Julia,  at  your  feet  I  kneel, 

And  quickly  you  shall  know, 
The  pangs  that  I  this  evening  feel. 

Are  not  the  fruits  of  woe ; 
'Tis  not  that  anguish  with  her  wand. 

Has  crown'd  my  brow  with  care ; 
'Tis  not  that  sorrow's  iron  hand 

Is  deeply  planted  there. 


22  A  Tale  of  Anguish. 


'Tis  not  that  dulness  and  her  train, 

Have  chilled  my  throbbing  heart, 
'Tis  not  that  inward  racking  pain. 

Has  made  by  bosom  start. 
Oh,  no,  the  source  of  all  my  grief. 

The  cause  of  all  my  woes 
Is — T vt  got  no  pocket  handkerchief , 
And  want  to  blow  my  nose. 


2^he  Lay  of  Paterfamilias.  23 


THE  LAY  OF    PATERFAMILIAS. 


"  It  would  be  a  terrible  world  I  do  think,  if  it  was 
not  embellished  with  little  children." — Rev.  Thomas 

BiNNEY. 

What  a  dreary  world  'twould  be, 

And  how  solemn,  sad  and  grey. 
If  there  were  no  children  sent 
•-      To  love  and  cheer  us  on  our  way. 
Sent  to  smooth  life's  rugged  path, 

To  dry  our  tears — dispel  our  woes — 
(Quick  Maria — there's  Sophia 

Spilt  the  ink  all  down  her  clothes). 

What  is  home  without  the  children. 

Colourless  all  must  confess ; 
A  sky  without  the  genial  sun, 

A  garden  bare  and  flowerless. 


24  The  Lay  of  Paterfamilias. 

But  when  our  little  ones  appear, 

Lonesome  hours^  we  no  more  dread — 

(If  Bobbie  can't  be  quiet  Maria, 
He  really  must  be  sent  to  bed). 


Where  exist  more  charming  flowers 

Than  the  children  to  us  born  1 
Pretty  rosebuds — slowly  opening. 

To  life's  fresh  and  brilliant  dawn ; 
Joyfully  they  roam  the  garden, 

Harmless  innocents  as  yet — 
(Why  confound  it— there's  our  Minnie, 

Trampling  down  the  mignonette). 


Tip  the  path  they  madly  clatter, 
Happy  and  brimful  of  glee, 

Xiife's  fair  morn  of  roseate  colour 
Brings  to  them  no  mystery. 


The  Lay  of  Pater fmnilias.  25 

I^earts  unstained  with  sin  and  soirow, 
Kindly  thoughts  alone  they  share — - 

(Bless  me  !      Tom  has  put  the  cat 
Into  the  well,  I  do  declare). 


Ah !  we  have  the  sunshine  with  us 

When  the  children  gather  round, 
And  the  world's  dark  shadows  fly, 

As  their  songs  to  heaven  resound. 
Would  you  hear  angelic  music, 

Listen  to  their  voices  meek — 
(Jack  told  Ma  I  picked  the  apples. 

So  I  licked  the  blooming  sneak). 


Heaven'"s  gifts  so  doubly  precious, 
Bound  to  us  in  bonds  of  love. 

May  they  prove  true  earthly  blessings, 
And  our  sori'ows  all  remove. 


26  The  Lay  of  Paterfamilias. 


Hearts  of  kind  and  pure  affection, 
Willing  hands  nonfe-can  surpass — 

(What's  that,  another  smash  I  hear? 
Those  boys  will  shatter  all  the  glass). 

What  a  dreary  world  'twould  be, 

And  how  solemn,  sad  and  grey, 
If  there  were  no  children  sent 

To  love  and  cheer  us  on  life's  way. 
Living  poems,  priceless  treasures, 

Bless'd  is  he  with  quiver  full — 
(Maria,  love,  there'll  be  no  peace 

Until  they've  all  returned  to  school). 


I'he  Sonth(/ate  Separation  Battle.  27 


THE  SOUTHGATE    SEPARATIOX    BATTLE 
OR  UTTLEES  VICTORY.'' 
(With  apologies  to  the  shade  of  Macaulay.) 

The  Local  Board  of  Edmonton 

By  the  pipe  of  Moses  swore, 
That  the  Q.C.'s  little  Bill 

Should  be  settled  evermore. 
By  all  that's  blue  they  swore  it, 

And  named  a  trysting  day, 
And  bade  its  messengers  ride  forth 

To  summon  its  array. 

But  only  to  East  Edmonton 

The  summons  was  to  go, 
For  Southgate,  Bowes  and  Winchmore  Hill, 

Were  on  no  account  to  know, 

*  Mr.  Littler's  name  will  ever  be  remembered  .with 
gratitude  in  Southgate  for  the  invaluable  help  he  gave 
in  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
separated  Southgate  from  Edmonton. 
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So,  ■'  keep  it  dark  "  the  cry  went  round, 

Our  foes  we  mean  to  whack, 
And  shame  upon  the  Eastern  folk, 

Who'll  not  our  purpose  back. 

So  gather  round  ye  Western  men 

And  I  will  now  relate, 
The  battle  fought  on  Southgate  Green, 

On  the  Bill  to  separate. 
We  were  taken  by  surprise. 

For  the  Board's  a  shifty  one. 
We'd  no  time  to  organize  ; 

Still  we  fought  and  nobly  won. 

The  day  had  been  tempestuous, 

It's  like  was  never  seen  ; 
The  wind  and  snow,  they  both  combined, 

To  drive  us  from  the  Green. 
But'  never  flinching  from  the  blast, 

Our  braves  went  forth  to  fight, 
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And  better  pens  than  mine  should  tell 
-   The  glories  of  that  night. 

We  fixed  our  Chairman  in  his  post, 

And  then  the  fight  began, 
Our  brave  Q.C.  hit  right  and  left, 

And  hit  out  hke  a  man. 
He  smash'd  up  all  the  arguments 

They  brought  against  his  Bill, 
He  nobly  fought  against  his  foes, 

^nd  slashed  them  with  a  will. 

And,  oh,  for  gods  and  mortal  men, 

It  was  a  glorious  sight. 
To  see  how  Houlder  quailed  beneath 

The  blows  that  wintry  night. 
For  Littler  had  no  mercy 

On  the  members  of  the  Board, 
He  hit  them  hard  with  all  his  might 

Until  they  fairly  roai'ed. 
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And  then  our  brave  old  Squire, 

Joined  Littler  in  the  fray, 
And  when  John  Walker  fights  we  know 

Who's  bound  to  win  the  day. 
For  has  he  not  the  fame 

Of  hitting  hard  and  straight, 
And  Where's  the  foe  that  can  resist 

A  man  of  his  great  weight? 


Then  Crawford  tiied  his  very  best, 

To  make  our  men  turn  tail. 
And  Whitley  lent  his  able  aid, 

But  all  of  no  avail. 
And  thrusting  wildly  in  the  air, 
They  both  soon  came  to  ginef, 
Tor  they  could  find  no  crevice 
In  the  armour  of  our  chief. 
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And  then  spake  forth  brave  Dickenson, 

"  Before  we  separate, 
To  every  man  within  this  room, 

'Tis  a  question  of  the  rate. 
And  how  can  man  die  better, 

Be  ye  fool,  or  be  ye  knave, 
Than  refusing  separation, 

Unless  there  be  a  save." 


Then  out  stood  bold  Hancock, 

The  pride  of  Southgate  New, 
The  bravest  knight  in  all  the  fight. 

For  one  blow  he  gave  two. 
He  routed  Houlder  quite, 

He  run  through  poor  old  Lobb, 
He  hit  big  Whitley  right  and  left. 

And  quite  enjoyed  the  job. 
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But  Houlder  rallied  to  tjje  help 

Of  all  E'is  comrades  there, 
And  he's  a  knight  who's  given  to  think 

He's  not  at  all  "  small  beer."' 
He  tilted  wide  of  all  the  mark, 

And  soon  he  lost  his  sword. 
And  then  we  saw  AV'ith  utmost  glee, 

'"  Twas  all  up  Avith  the  Board. 


We  counted  heads  and  quickly  found 
We'd  beaten  all  our  foes ; 

Our  Separation  Bill  was  safe ; 
And  then  the  cry  arose, 

''  Let's  give  the  Board  another  blow, 
A  good  one  ere  we  part ; 

And  let  it  be  a  stinger, 
x\nd  one  from  which  they'll  smart. 
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So  RaXvlinson,  so  bi'ave  and  bold, 

Wielded  his  sword  on  high, 
And  then  the  champions  of  the  Board 

At  once  commenced  to  fly. 
The  cry  of  "  Surcharge  "  followed  them. 

As  they  rushed  from  the  room, 
They  saw  at  once  they'd  got  at  last 

Their  sentence  and  their  doom. 


So  then,  left  victors  of  the  field, 

We  cheer'd  our  bold  Q.C., 
And  Godwin  we  did  not  forget, 

Who'd  fought  so  gallantly. 
And  now  to  Westminster  will  go, 

Our  brave  but  little  Bill, 
And  ages  yet  to  come  shall  sing 

Of  Southgate's  merry  mill. 

D 
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And  in  the  nights  of  "wdrkter, 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow, 
And  the  cheerful  bells  of  Southgate 

Are  heard  amidst  the  snow, 
When  round  the  cottage  and  the  hall, 

L,oud  roars  the  tempest's  din. 
And  the  braves  of  Bowes  and  Winchmore  Hill 

Are  snugly  housed  within. 


When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened, 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit, 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers, 

And  the  goose  turns  on  the  spit, 
When  Littler  and  when  Houlder 

Talk  of  the  days  of  old. 
And  Lobb  of  Southgate  New, 

Is  left  out  in  the  cold. 
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When  Godwin  mends  his  armour, 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume, 
And  Hancock  with  the  greatest  glee 

Talks  of  the  Board's  dire  doom ; 
With  paeans  of  joy  and  gladness, 

Still  shall  we  all  relate, 
How  we  beat  the  Board  at  Southgate, 

And  agreed  to  separate. 


January,  1881. 
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SOUTHGATE    LOCAL    BOARD    FIGHT. 


(A  long  way  after  Macaulay.) 


Now  glory  to  our  side  who  fought, 

In  the  late  Election  fight, 
And  glory  to  our  brave  Q.C., 

Who  fought  with  all  his  might. 
Now  let  OTir  joyous  songs  i-esound. 

And  give  them  with  a  will, 
Through  Southgate's  pleasant  lanes, 

And  o'er  the  slopes  of  Winchmore  Hill. 
And  Bowes  and  Southgate  New, 

Who  were  our  warm  supporters, 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes 

Of  all  thy  sons  and  daughters. 
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As  tli6u  wert  constant  in  our  ills, 

Be  joyous  in  our  joy. 
For  cold  and  stiff,  and  still  are  they, 

Who  no  more  can  annoy. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  the  Board's  first  poll 

Has  brought  us  all  relief. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  our  Brave  Q.C., 

The  Separation  Chief. 


When  first  we  met  on  Southgate  Green, 

To  select  our  trusty  nine. 
We  little  knew  thfe  mongrel  lot 

That  'gainst  us  would  combine. 
We  did  not  know  that  certain  cheques 

By  Houlder  had  been  paid, 
Or  Houlder  would  that  night  have  been 

A  little  bit  dismayed. 
We  saw  the  rebel  forces  drawn  up, 

Straight  across  the  room, 
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With  Prout  and  Lobb  and  Godfrey, 

All  ready  for  theif  -doom. 
And  as  we  looked  on  them  we  thought, 

To  what  a  sorry  plight 
Has  our  parish  come  if  these  are  men 

We  shall  select  to-night. 
And  we  cried  aloud — away  with  them, 

Their  time  is  short  and  brief. 
Hurrah !  hurrah  !  for  our  brave  Q.C., 

The  Separation  Chief. 


Our  chief  he  then  did  marshal  us, 

Amid  cheers  for  the  West, 
And  bound  the  Separation  plume 

Upon  his  gallant  crest. 
He  looked  on  noble  Southgate 

And  fearless  was  his  eye. 
He  looked  on  Lobb  and  Prout, 

And  his  glance  was  stern  and  high. 
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He  urged  us  one  and  all  to  fight, 

Entii'ely  for  our  nine. 
And  'gainst  all  jerry  builders 

Our  full  strength  to  combine. 
"  And  if  my  Rawlinson  does  fall, 

As  fall  full  well  he  may, 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet 

Of  such  a  bloody  fray. 
Press  where  ye  see  the  foe  is  strong, 

And  think  not  of  relief, 
Till  victory  crowns  the  shield 
♦  Of  your  Separation  Chief." 


Hurrah  !  the  foe  is  moving, 

Burden,  would  you  believe, 
Is  busy  with  bills  and  paste. 

From  morn  till  dewy  eve. 
While  Kempster  is  racking  his  brains, 
I  ween  till  all  is  blue. 
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To  answer  that  awful  shot, 

Which  shatter 'd  the  rebel  crew. 
Now  by  the  Ups  of  those  ye  love, 

"  It  is  true,"  the  posters  say, 
That  out  of  the  rates  the  rebels  are  paid, 

And^  that's  why  they  fight  to-day. 
A  thousand  squibs  are  striking  deep. 

Wounding  poor  Lobb  and  Prout, 
While  Houlder  goes  to  Sir  John  Lambert, 

To  know  what  it's  all  about. 
But  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  the  Board's  first  poll 

Has  brought  us  all  relief. 
HuiTah  !  hurrah  !  for  our  brave  Q.C., 

The  Separation  Chief. 


And  then  deep  thoughts  of  vengeance 

Passed  all  along  our  van, 
"  No  mercy  to  jerry  builders," 

Was  the  word  from  man  to  man. 
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But  Heaven  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours. 

Kempster's  in  moi'tal  pain, 
Lobb  has  gfone  home  to  tell  his  wife, 

The  portly  Prout  is  slain. 
The  rebel  ranks  break  like  frailest  reeds. 

As  the  voting  papers  are  read, 
And  Burden  shnks  away  in  disgust, 

,  To  hide  his  diminish'd  head. 
And  curses  are  heard  on  Houlder 

For  forcing  on  the  fight, 
While  Busk  and  Smith  and  Newby 

Are  in  the  most  dismal  plight. 
But,  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  the  Board's  first  poll 

Has  brought  us  all  relief. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  I  for  our  brave  Q.C., 

The  Separation  Chief. 

Right  well  fought  all  the  Western  men 

Upon  that  noted  da}'. 
Brave  Rawlinson  and  Godwin  both, 

Were  foremost  in  the  fray. 
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When  Letchworth  read  the  numbers  out 

We  then  could  plainly  see 
That  Lobb  and  Co.  wtere  dead  as  nails, 

And  clearly  up  a  tree. 
Their  statements  with  no  truth,  their  bounce 

Had  worked  their  cause  no  good, 
And  their  boasted  large  majority, 

'Tis  clear  it  never  stood. 
Parliament  said  its  was  a  myth, 
■X-  And  now  it's  proved  'twas  right ; 

Then  shame  on  those  who  spend  the  rates 

In  such  an  ignoble  fight. 
But  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  the  Board's  first  poll 

Has  brought  us  all  relief. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  our  brave  Q.C., 

The  Separation  Chief. 

Ho  !  Charles  Houlder,  Esquire, 

Ho !  Butson,  Newby,  Lobb, 
Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair. 

O'er  this  defenceless  job. 
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Ho  !  Bramwell,  please  return 

The  money  3'ou  have  got, 
For  damning  Houlder's  cause 

And  sending  it  to  pot. 
Ho !  gallant  Separationists, 

Look  that  your  arms  be  briglit, 
And  each  year  see  that  all  your  votes 

Are  registered  all  rio^ht. 
For  we  have  crush'd  the  foe  we  hope, 

Never  to  rise  again, 
And  saved  our  virgin  Southgate  Board 
'  From  evei'lasting  stain. 
So  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  the  Board's  first  poll 

Has  brought,  us  all  relief. 
And  one  cheer  more — we  heartily  give, 

For  Littler,  our  great  Chief. 

August,  188L 
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TOPICAL  SONG. 


Air  :   "  True  old  English  Gentlemen." 


Composed  and  sung  by  Mr.  Royle  at  a  meeting  in 
the  Village  Hall,  Southgate,  1st  February,  1882, 
when  a  testimonial  was  presented  to  R.  D.  M.  Littler, 
Q.C.,  in  grateful  commemoration  of  the  formation  of 
the  Southgate  Local  Board  Distiict,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 18th  July,  1881. 


I'll  sing  you  a  little  song  about  our  brave  Q.C., 
Whom   we  warmly  welcome   here  to-night  and  are 
*     right  glad  to  see. 
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Who  gave  his  talents  and  his  time  on  our  behalf  to 

fight, 
And  ceased  not  work  till  Parhament  said  we  were  in 

the  right, 
And  now  we  have  our  Southgate  Board  all  men  cf 

honour  bright. 


One  Autiimn  day  at  Broomfield  Park  was  born  our 
little  Bill, 

His  slender  life  at  first  it  taxed  its  clever  nurse's  skill, 

But  reared  on  Dr.  Parson's  food  and  Arnold  Taylor's 
spice, 

And  strengthen'd  in  the  Vale  of  Health  with  nutri- 
ment not  nice. 

He  went  to  Westminster  and  soon  knock'd  things 
o'er  in  a  trice.  ■* 
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Our  Bill  it  was  victorious,  and  thanks  to  Littler's 

course, 
The  Lords  and  Commons  both  agreed  we  must  have 

our  divorce. 

And  now  all  parish  bickering  we  trust  will  ever  cease, 

And  of  success  the  Southgate  Board  will  have  a  life 
long  lease. 

And  friends  who  used  to  differ  will  settle  down  in 


peace. 


We  have  a  Board  composed  of  men  whose  aim,  we're 
sure  will  be 

To  see  our  local  matters  plann'd  with  due  efficiency. 

There's  John  Walker,  the  Chairman,  whom  South- 
gate  knows  with  pride, 

A  right  good,  honest  Englishman,  revered  on  every 
side; 

Our  Local  Board  in  him  has  got  a  true  and  trusty 
guide. 
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There's  Lee  wlio  comes  from  Cannon  Hill,  a  great 

ijun  I  declare ; 
He'll  compo-<s  all  he  takes  in  hand  and  act  upon  the 

square. 
There's  Horsey  has  a  stable    mind  he  runs  for  New 

Southgate, 
No  will  J}  and  spurs  does  he  require,  hix  course  is  ever 

s'tralglit, 
And  those  who  try  to  hruJle  him  will  find  out  their 

mistake. 

And   then    there's   Alfred    Wa-lker,    whose   wit    did 

clearly  shine, 
AVhen  called  before  the  House — out  came  his  British 

w(Ji)iiie, 
And  counsel  quickly  found  his  w(Ji)ine  so  strong  and 

very  hot, 
They  caved  in  to  his  smart  replies,  and  drop't  him 

like  a  shot. 
For  Alfred  was  a  witness  keen — he  blacken'd  every 

blot. 
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There's   Porter   too,   from*  8outhgate   New,   a   stout 

friend  to  our  cause ; 
In  him  you'll  find  no  half  and  half;   we  hail  him 

with  applause. 
And  then  from  Bowes  there's  Burrows,  a  right  good 

man  we  know, 
For  in  London  all  the  Boroughx  are  quite  pure  from 

top  to  toe. 
And  strict  integrity  we're  sure  the  Southgate  Board 
will  show. 


There's  Moxon,  Kelsey,  Sewell,  they're  all  sharp  as  a 

new  pin, 
And  you'll  have  to  get  up  early  if  you  wish  to  take 

them  in. 
And  now  I've  mentioned  all  our  Board,  I  think  you 

will  agree, 
Amongst  them  there  is  not  a  single  mediocrity. 
And  let  us  hope  they'll  always  prove  a  happy  family 
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And;  our  Q.C.  we  warmly  thank  for  what  we  now 

have  got, 
Though   badgered  oft  by  Edmonton   he   ne'er  lost 

heart  a  jot, 
But  working  for  us  night  and  day  thro'  fair  and  iii 

report, 
He  rested  not  till  our  good  ship  was  fairly  into  port, 
And  Edmonton  had  found  the  toughest  foe  they  ever 

fought. 
»■ 

And  Rawlinson  and  Godwin  and  Church  they  helped 
the  fi'ay,  [ 

And  brought  about  the  happy  scene  we  celebrate  to- 
day. 

And  'mongst  our  friends  we  can't  forget  our  Vicar, 
good  and  true, 

This  Hall  proclaims  he  ever  has  the  public  good  in 
view, 

And  in  fighting  for  the  Southgate  Board  our  thanks 
to  him  are  due. 

R 
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And  to  our  Board  we  wish  su<fcess,  much  work  there 
is  in  store, 

May  they  bring  cleanHness  at  least  to  ev'ry  rate- 
payer's door, 

And  watch  the  jerry  builders  with  all  the  care  they 
can, 

Their  rotten  biicks  and  artful  tricks  they  can't  too 
closely  scan. 

And  to  economy  may  they  be  banded  every  man. 

And  then,  in  course  of  time,  we  hopa  this  district 

will  be  found. 
The  cleanest,  purest,   healthiest  in   all   the  country 

round  j 
And  when  with  joy  we  live  to  see,  this  consummation 

bright, 
"We'll  further  thank  the  brave  Q.C.,  we  welcome  here 

to-night ; 
For  after  all  "twas  his  strong  arm  that  won  for  us  the 

fight- 
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COOPE'S     NEW     SOUTHGATE     HALF     AND 
HALF— WITH  A  DASH  OF  BITTER.* 


(With  apologies  to  the  author  of  the  "  Biglow 
Papers.") 


"  There  could  be  no  man  more  dangerous  than  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  measures  that  were  most  beneficial 
to  the  working  classes  had  been  brought  in  and 
carried  by  the  Conservatives." — Extract  from  Mr. 
Cooke's  speech  at  New  Southgate,  November  16th, 
1881. 

Governor  Gladstone's  a  wonderful  man. 

He's  loved  and  respected  by  sensible  folks, 
He  di'aws  his  furrow  as  straight  as  he  can, 
And  is  not  given  to  frivolous  jokes. 
But  Coope,  the  M.P., 
With  a  vei'y  big  D, 
Says  a  dangerous  man  is  Governor  G. 

*  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Octavius  Coope 
at  this  time  I'epresented  Middlesex  in  Parliament. 
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Oh  my !  ain't  it  tenible — what  s^all  we  do, 

The  Government  must  be  turned  out  that's  flat; 
I  guess  we  shall  have  to  cave  in,  don't  you? 
Or  like  Levy  Lawson  disgracefully  rat. 
For  Coope,  the  M.P., 
Says  it  will  soon  be 
All  up  with  the  party  of  Governor  G. 


Hamilton  George  is  a  smartish  young  man, 

He  has  the  brains  and  Coope  finds  the  pelf, 
But  the  Nob  and  the  Pleb  when  they  speak  put  a  ban 
On  poor  common  sense,  which  they  hoist  on  the 
shelf. 

For  Hamilton  G. 
And  Coope,  the  M.P., 
Both  candidly  state  they  hate  Governor  G. 


We're  told  by  Octa\dus,  the  working-class  feel 

That  the  Tories  have  given  them  all  they  hare  got, 
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And  the  labours  of  Russell,  and  Cobden,  and  Peel, 
This  historical  genius  sends  quickly  to  pot. 
For  Coope,  the  M.P., 
Cannot  truthful  be, 
When  flinging  his  mud  at  Governor  G. 

Now  it's  been  supposed  of  political  clotlies, 

The  Conservative  Party  a  rag  ne'er  possessed, 
And  to  cover  their  nudity,  every  one  knows, 

The  Liberal  garments  they  stole  and  then  blessed. 
And  Coope,  the  M.P., 
Says  he'll  not  naked  be. 
So  he  purloins  the  coat  of  Governor  G. 

We  were  getting  on  nicely,  at  New  Southgate  Village, 

With  good  old  ideas  of  what's  right  and  what  ain't. 

We  kind  o'  thought  Christ  went  against  war  and 

pillage. 

And  that  epaulettes  wern't  the  best  mark  of  a 

saint. 
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But  Coope,  the  M.P-,»» 
Says  these  trifles  be, 
And  this  sort  of  things  an  exploded  idee. 


He  tells  us  to  blush,  he  was  'bUged  to  begin, 
When  the  Lion  had  mercy  on  the  weak  Boer, 

And  degraded  we've  been  and  great  was  our  sin, 
In  the  way  we  concluded  the  South  Afric'  war. 
But  Coope,  the  M.P., 

Pokes  fun,  don't  you  see, 
Or  forgets  that  the  nation  backed  Governor  G. 


We're  told  in  the  Book  we  all  so  adore. 

That  the  peacemaker  shall  for  ever  be  blessed. 
And  unrighteous  war  is  opposed  to  the  law. 
Of  him  who  always  upheld  the  oppressed. 
But  Coope,  the  M.P., 
With  undignified  glee, 
Says  they  didnt  know  everything  down  in  Judee. 
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Well,  its  a  mercy  we've  got  folks  to  tell  us, 

The  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  these  matters,  I  vow, 
But  let  Essex  brewers,  and  other  fine  fellows, 
SticJi  to  the  truth,  when  orating  just  now, 
Then  Coope,  the  M.P., 
Will  far  happier  be, 
.   When  he's  generous  and  jii'^f  to  Governor  G. 


November  21st,  1881. 


K...ifr 
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A   P(EAX  OF  LIBERATION 


What  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  inward  monitor 
says  (in  strict  confidence,  of  course),  a  little  a  la 
Longfellow. 

"■The  condition  and  discipline  of  the  Conservative 
Party  has  recently  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
and  the  candid  speech,  in  which  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  the  other  day  indicated  his  independence, 
seems  to  some  observers  to  presage  its  impending 
dissolution."— Z'i/Me^-  leader,  November  4th,  1882. 


Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 
The  Tory  Party's  going  to  die, 

Bland  Sir  Stafford  gently  slumbers, 
Smith  and  Cross  stand  meekly  by. 
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Never  mind  I'm  up  and  doing, 

I  will  act  the  "  candid  friend,' 
While  I  twist  my  big  moustache, 

Gall  and  wormwood  ne'er  shall  end. 


I  am  clever,  I  am  earnest. 

The  Treasury  bench  shall  be  my  goal ; 
Still  the  Times  says  we  are  dying, 

And  well  may  think  so,  'pon  my  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  but  real  sori'ow, 
Is  our  destined  end  just  now; 

Would  we  had  a  bright  to-morrow, 

A  "  Grand  Old  Man  "  to  guide  the  plough. 

Bartlett's  sermons,  Warton's  bleating, 
Wolff  and  Fowler,  stout  and  brave, 

Still  like  muffled  drums  are  beating, 
Tory  marches  to  the  grave. 
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It  is  true  we  have  no  Jjeader, 
And  no  policy  we  own  ; 

And  in  this  the  Times  can  see, 
The  seeds  of  Dissolution  sown. 


My  Party's  like  a  stagnant  pool, 
That  has  no  motion  till  its  stirred ; 

But  life  and  pi'Ogi-ess  now's  the  rule, 
Advancement  is  the  grand  watchword. 


Mill  he  called  my  party  "  stupid," 
And  by  jove  he's  not  far  wrong ; 

No  one  now  can  idle  stand, 

All  must  join  the  onward  throng. 

In  the  fifty  years  of  progress 

That  have  made  our  land  content. 

Was  it  wise  that  all  our  efforts, 

'Twards  obstruction  should  be  bent  ? 
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Emancipatiom  of  the  Cath'lics, 
Jewish  freedom  and  Free  Ti'ade, 

The  Ballot  Act  and  Education, 
In  fact,  reform  wherever  made. 


All  we  fought  with  every  weapon, 
With  full  force  of  froth  and  bounce. 

Those  wise  measures  I  must  own, 

No  power  would  make  lis  now  renounce. 

The  Laureate  tells  us  "  thro'  the  ages 

One  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd 

With  the  process  of  the  suns." 

This  is  what  the  Lib'ral  preaches, 

This  is  what  I  must  admit. 
But  if  I  told  Lord  Sal'sbury  so. 

Why,  bless  me,  he  would  have  a  fit. 
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I'll  trust  no  leader  ^owe'er  pleasant, 
Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead, 

So  Northcote  think  of  the  Hving  present. 
And  strike  ere  party  spirit's  fied. 

Lives  like  Gladstone's  oft  remind  me, 
I  might  make  my  life  sublime. 

And  pi-omoting  useful  measures. 
Banish  ignorance — stifle  crime. 

Onward  then  shall  be  my  motto. 
While  I  sail  St.  Stephen's  main, 

Balfour,  Gorst  and  wordy  Chaplain, 
Ne'er  shall  see  my  power  wain. 

I  will  then  be  up  and  doing, 

The  Time>^  for  me  may  gravely  prate. 
My  own  path  I  mean  pursuing. 

And  for  office  I  will  wait. 

November,  1882. 
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COXSERVATISM   AT  NEW   SOUTHGATE. 


At  the  Conservative  dinner  at  New  Southgate  on 
the  5th  inst.  Lieut.-Col.  Duncan,  R.A.,  in  the  chair, 
the  absence  of  the  County  Members,  Lord  George 
Hamilton  ^nd  Mr.  Cocpe,  caused  much  comment  and 
no  little  indignation. 

"  Duncan  comes  hero  to-night."- — Macbeth. 

Solo  Air :  "  The  little  wee  dog." 

(With  interpolated  chorus.) 


Oh  !  where,  and  oh  !  whei'e  is  our  dear  Lord  G., 

Oh  !  where,  oh  !  where  can  he  be. 
With  his  manners  so  mild  and  his  speech  so  strong, 

Oh  !  where,  oh !  where  is  he. 
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We  thought  last  week  the  chair  he  would  take, 

For  we  all  love  a  lord  vou  see ; 
'Tis  really  too  bad  and  makes  us  all  sad, 

Oh  I  where  can  our  Lord  George  be. 


Chorus. 

Perhaps  he's  looking  for  a  leader — perhaps  a  pohcy 

he  seeks, 
Perhaps  adjectives  preparing  for  the  ''  Grand  Old 

Man  "  he  cheeks, 
Perhaps  he's  reading  up  his  Dizzy  and  admires  his 

epigram. 
That  "  a  T017  Opposition  is  a  systematic  sham." 


Oh  I  where  and  oh  !  where  is  Octarius  E. 

Oh  where  oh!  where  can  he  be. 
We  should  all  cry  "  hail  "  if  he'd  not  turned  tail, 

And  served  us  so  scurvily. 
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He  came  last  year  our  hearts  to  cheer, 

And  we  thought  him  a  model  M.P., 
He's  free  with  his  gold,  and  he  votes  as  he's  told. 

Oh !  where  can  our  dear  Coope  be. 

Chorus. 

Perhaps  he's  down  at  Romford ;  perhaps  he's  got  the 

dreadful  gout; 
Perhaps  at  Liverpool  he's  weeping  at  the  shocking 

Tory  rout ; 
Perhapsj-he's  dreaming  of  the  Caucus  and  its  arch 

promoter  Joe, 
Or  perhaps  he's  gone  with   Labouchere  to   see  the 

cattle  show. 

Oh !  where  and  oh  !  where  are  our  two  M.P.'s, 

Oh  !  where,  oh  where  can  they  be  ; 
If  they  don't  come  here  we  must  put  in  the  chair, 

The  rejected  of  Finsburee. 
A  chairman  next  year  we'll  seek  from  ourselves. 

We'll  not  trouble  either  M.P. 
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It's  really  too  bad  to  be  left  is  ^h.e  cold ; 
Oh  I  where  can  our  membei's  be. 

Chorus. 

Perhaps  they  don't  like  Southgate,  perhaps  they  are 
agreed, 

There  is   notliing  very   tenapting  in   a   cheap   and 
scrambling  feed, 

Where  the  orators  are  wind-bags  and  the  speeches 
flatly  fall, 

And  the  ad  captandum  arguments  all  truthful  folks 
appal. 

Perhaps     they've     gone     to     Spurgeon's,     perhaps 
they're  not  in  town, 

Perhaps  they  want  a  coach  and  four  to  bring  them 
grandly  down. 

Perhaps  of  Tory  banquets  they  have  had  quantum 
suflf, 

This  is  no  doubt  the  reason,  and  now  I've  sang 
enough.  ^ 

December,  1882. 
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18S4—J     RETROSPECT. 


Good-bye  to  the  year  that's  departed, 

In  peace  its  vexed  spirit  has  fled, 
There  are  few,  I  am  sure,  broken-hearted, 

That  eighty-four's  finally  dead. 
"  De  mortius,  nil  nisi,"  etcetera, 

We  in  our  good  thoughts  oft  declare. 
But  truth,  if  ye  seek  not  to  fetter  her. 

Must  own  it's  not  been  a  good  year. 


Bad  trade  has  caused  John  Bull  to  grumble, 
Though  vex'd  he  is  not  yet  a  fool, 

And  he's  far  too  astute  e'er  to  stumble, 
O'er  the  fads  of  the  fair  trader's  school; 

F 
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For  trade  through  the  world's  been  restricted, 
In  ways  we  scarce  ever  have  known, 

But  Britain  alone's  not  afflicted, 

The  bhcrht  o'er  the  world  has  been  blown. 


There's  Germany,  France,  sunny  Spain, 

Where  protection  is  rampant  and  strong. 
In  America  duties  are  proving  the  bane, 

Of  a  nation  who'll  soon  see  the  wrong. 
In  countries  like  these  trade's  also  been  slow. 

And  of  this  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
They'll  rejoice  too  mth  us,  eighty-four  has  to  go, 

And  eighty-five  greet  with  a  shout. 


For  what  cause  shall  ice  then  remember. 
The  year  that  has  just  ceased  to  be; 

Undoubtedly  for  its  November, 

When  Gladstone  hewed  down  a  big  tree 
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Tlie^  Lords  usui'pation  we  mean, 

Of  rights  which  they  never  possessed, 

And  surely  the  year's  grandest  act  was  the  scene. 
When  Lord  Sahsbury  contrition  confessed. 

When  the  picnics  had  ended  in  smoke, 

And  the  National  will  all  could  see, 
The  Tories  then  found  that  the  Liberal  yoke 

Just  fitted  their  necks  to  a  T. 
And  now  the  Bill's  happily  passed. 

We  smile  at  the  hubbub  it  made ; 
The  Tories  are  dished,  we've  all  that  we  wished, 

Gladstone's  cards  have  been  splendidly  played. 

Think  of  Gladstone  and  Salisbury  friends, 

And  of  Income  Tax  up  at  a  bound. 
Think  of  Harvests  good  Providence  sends, 

And  of  Customers  not  to  be  found, 
Think  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  Soudan, 

And  o'er  Randy's  bad  health  shed  a  tear, 
And  then  all  must  own  to  a  man. 

It's  been  but  a  very  mixed  year. 
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But  now  its  vex'd  spirit  has  gon«,^ 

The  joyous  bells  hail  a  new  birth, 
Let  us  all  hope  the  year  newly  born, 

Will  bless'd  be  all  over  the  earth ; 
That  peace  and  contentment  may  reign, 

That  plenty  may  stock  every  hive, 
That  evil  of  no  kind  may  stain 

The  fair  fame  of  the  year  eighty-five. 


New  Year's  Day,  1885. 
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THE    COCK    OF    THE  WALK. 
(With  all  due  apologies  to  Tennyson.) 


"  We  know  now  who  is  Master.  Goliath  has  suc- 
cumbed to  David,  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has 
his  foot  on  Lord  Salisbury's  neck." — Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, at  Holloway,  June  17,  1885. 

You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early  wifey 

dear. 
To-morrow  '11  be  the  jolliest  time  of  all  the  present 

year. 
Of  all  the  present  year,  my  love,  to  be  marked  with 

reddest  chalk. 

For  at  last  I'm  cock  of  the  walk  my  dear,  at  last  I'm 
cock  of  the  walk. 

There's  many  a  one  got  cheek,  they  say,  but  none  can 
equal  mine ; 

There's  ChapHn,  Warton,  Ashmead  B.  in  this  depart- 
ment shine. 
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But  none  can  come  near  Randy  in  a  bout  of  the 

wildest  talk, 

->♦ 

And  it's  made  me  cock  of  the  walk,  my  love,  it's  made 

me  cock  of  the  walk. 

As  I  came  from  the  House  to-day,  whom  think  ye  I 
should  see 

But  meek  Sir  Stafford  awful  glum,  he  would  not 
look  at  me; 

I  know  he  hates  me  well  my  dear,  as  a  Jew  hates 
pickled  pork, 

But  what  cai'e  I  for  flouts  and  frowns,  so  long  as  I'm 
cock  of  the  walk. 

When  Staffy's  gone  to  the  other  House  my  conscience 
will  be  eased, 

And  if  all  the  "  old  gang  "  followed  him  I  should  be 
mighty  pleased, 

In  fact,  with  Northcote  clear  away  my  heart's  as  light 
as  coi-k, 

For  then  I'm  cock  of  the  walk  my  love,  then  I'm  cock 
of  the  walk. 

And  Balfour,  Drummond,  Woolf  and  Gorst  will  like- 
wise crow  with  me. 

For  with  great  luck  our  "  Fourth  Party  "  have  gained 
the  victoiy ; 
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I'll  prove  that  Dizzy's  shoes  fit  me  and  well  I'll  apa 
his  talk', 

Now  that  I'm  cock  of  the  walk  my  love,  now  that 
I'm  cock  of  the  walk. 

For  Cabinets  come  and  go  my  dear,  they  have  their 
little  day, 

And  "  Gladstone's  out  and  Salisbuiy's  in,"  is  what 
the  people  say, 

But  Salisbury  knows  I  pull  the  stiings  and  naught 
-     my  will  can  baulk, 

K-  w  that  I'm  cock  of  the  walk  my  love,  now  that  I'm 
cock  of  the  walk. 

So  you  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early 
wifey  dear, 

To-morrow  '11  be  the  jolhest  time  of  all  the  present 
year, 

Of  all  the  piesent  year  my  love,  to  be  marke:'.  ^vith 
reddest  chalk. 

For  at  last  I'm  cock  of  the  walk  my  dear,  at  last  Fm 
cock  of  the  walk. 

J.une,  1885. 
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LORD     FOLKESTONE,     M.P.,     AT     NEW 
SOUTHGATE.    * 


Extract  from  Lord  Folkestone's  speech  at  a  Con- 
servative dinner  at  New  Southgate,  December  18, 
1885. 

"  He  was  a  Liberal  and  they  were  all  Liberals, 
and  that  was  what  they  must  impress  upon  the 
electors — that  the  Conservative  Party  repre- 
sented true  Liberal  principles." 


A  Liberal  do  you  call  yourself, 

Your  nothing  of  the  kind — 
To  trifle  thus  with  politics 

Displays  a  feeble  mind. 

*  Lord  Folkestone  at  this  time  was  M.P.  for  the 
Enfield  Division. 
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A  Liberal  glories  in  the  past 

For  what  he's  fought  and  won, 
And  in  the  present  vows  to  see 

Reform  light  bravely  done. 


But  Tories  like  your  Lordship, 

On  the  past  care  not  to  dwell, 
For  meek  sun-ender  or  defeat, 

is  all  you  have  to  tell. 
To-day  your  flag  you  wave  aloft. 

But  ere  to-morrow's  sun, 
The  flags  hauled  down — the  fight  is  o'er, 

The  Liberal  victory's  won. 


A  Liberal  do  you  call  yourself, 
'Tis  really  most  absurd. 

No  Liberal  true  would  ever  know 
So  very  strange  a  bird. 
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Your  every  vote  in  ^j'liament 
Has  quite  the  Tory  ring, 

And  to  pose  now  as  a  Liberal 
Is  a  very  shabby  thing. 

No,  no,  my  Lord,  pray  be  sincere, 

With  friends  don't  play  the  fool, 
They  all  well  know  at  Westminster 

You'll  help  the  Tory  rule. 
And  when  next  at  New  Southgate, 

You  greatly  daring  dine. 
Oh  strip  the  Liberal  feathers  off, 

In  borrowed  plumes  don't  shine. 

December  30th,  1885. 
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SPARE    THE   PRIMROSE. 


"  Eveiy  Spring  half  of  London  is  smothered  in 
primroses  under  the  ricUculous  and  childish  idea  that 
it  is  thus  paying  honour  to  the  memory  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  If  it  had  been — to  tear  up  the  inno- 
cent  root^by  the  thousand  is  a  sufficiently  odd  way 
of  celebrating  his  fondness  for  it — and  the  result  is 
that  one  of  the  sweetest  of  English  wildings  is  rapidly 
disappearing  before  the  ravages  of  the  rustics  who 
cater  to  this  method  of  doing  honour  to  an  illustrious 
Statesman." — The  Standard,  February  16,  1887. 


Spare  the  primrose — hardiest  flower 

In  fair  Natui'e's  diadem, 
The  harbinger  of  Spring's  delights — 

We  must  not  lose  so  bonny  a  g©m. 
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Spare  it,  worshippers  of  Dizzy, 

Spare  the  blooms  that  God  has  given ; 

Do  not  rob  our  English  hedge-rows 
Smiling  with  the  gifts  of  Heaven. 

Simple  unpretentious  primrose, 

Dizzy's  favorite,  so  we've  heard ; 
But  the  Standard  clearly  tells  us 
Tis    a  fiction  most  absurd. 

And  when  we  remember  Dizzy's 
Love  for  tinsel  and  for  show, 

None  can  think  the  modest  primrose 
Can  have  ever  charmed  him  so. 

Gaudy  hollyhocks  and  dahlias 
Would  more  likely  gain  his  love. 

Lifting  up  their  heads  so  stately 
To  the  summer  sun  above. 
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But  the  primrose,  ever  modest, 

Gladdens  every  son  of  toil ; 
Tories,  let  it  still  be  with  us, 

Do  not  root  it  from  the  soil. 

Make-it  not  a  party  emblem 

Linked  with  Dizzy's  shifty  life, 
God's  .bright  flowers  were  never  sent 

To  feed  the  fires  of  bitter  strife. 

Then  spare  the  primrose — hardiest  flower 

In  fair  Nature's  diadem, 
The  harbinger  of  Spiing's  delights — 

We  must  not  lose  so  bonny  a  gem. 
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PARODY  OX  -'THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH." 


Under  the  Commons  old  roof-tree, 
Our  gi-and  old  Gladstone  stands  ; 

All  own  a  mighty  man  is  he, 
The  foremost  in  all  lands — 

Whose  name  is  now  a  household  word, 
And  reverence  commands. 

Uprightness,  as  we  all  well  know. 

Has  ever  been  his  plan  ;    . 
And  after  fifty  years  of  work, 

And  work  which  all  may  scan 
He  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face. 

And  fears  not  anv  man. 
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For  many  a  liight  at  Westminster, 

You  can  hear  his  speeches  flow ; 
You  can  watch  him  hurl  his  thunderbolts 

And  smash  his  Tory  foe. 
And  like  a  giant  gainst  a  dwarf, 

IJe  lays  poor  Randy  low. 

Angl  Members  after  they  have  dined, 

Look  in  at  the  Commons  door, 
Thejflove  to  see  the  Champion  rise, 

And  watch  the  tug  of  war. 
And  whether  'tis  Lowther  Jim,  or  Gorst, 

They're  flogged  till  they  both  roar. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

Together  with  his  boys — 
He  says  a  holy  Sabbath  spent 

Is  chief  of  England's  joys — 
And  when  he  reacls  the  lessons 

His  time  lie  well  employs. 
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And  Gladstone's  name  throughout  the  land 

Is  reverenced  by  the*wise, 
He's  knitted  to  the  English  heart 

By  closest  of  all  ties, 
For  justice  he  has  ever  made, 

His  highest  earthly  prize. 

Always  toiling  and  rejoicing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes, 
Lopping  away  each  withered  branch, 

With  far  resounding  blows ; 
And  wisely  clearing  all  the  course, 

Where  Freedom's  river  flows, 

Thanks,  thanks,  to  thee,  my  Grand  Old  Man, 
For  the  lesson  thou  has  taught. 

All  England  knows  full  well  the  good 
That  thou  for  her  has  wroutrht ; 

And  Tory  tricks  while  Gladstone  lives 
Will  ever  come  to  naught. 

Januai-y,  1885. 
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,GLADSTOyE    TO    BEKUIT. 
(Parody  on   "My   old  friend   John.") 


'Tis  forty  years,  my  old  friend  John, 

Since  you  and  I  were  young, 
And  in  that  time  what  fights  we've  fought, 

\Yhat  victories  we  have  won. 
The  bounds  of  freedom  we've  enlai'ged 

Against  the  Tory  will, 
And  now  in  Ireland's  cause  I  fight, 

While  you,  fxiend  John,  stand  still. 

Since  we  were  young  this  has  not  been, 

Since  we  were  young  together, 
Methinks  it  does  seem  strange,  friend  John, 

We  should  not  fight  together. 
There's  gladness  in  remembrance,  John, 

We  know  at  heart  you're  true. 
And  Englishmen  will  ne'er  forget, 

The  good  they've  reaped  from  you. 

G 
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But  Tories  in  the  past  have  called 

You  liar,  knave  and  fool, 
Take  care,  when  forging  Irish  chains 

They  don't  make  you  their  tool. 
Since  we  were  young,  m}-  old  friend,  John, 

Since  we  were  young  together, 
The  Tories  always  have  re\dled, 

And  cursed  thee  altogether. 

I  fain  would  have  thee  ponder,  John, 

And  think  before  too  late. 
Where  Irish  freedom  would  have  been, 

Had  Tories  ruled  the  State. 
The  alien  church  would  still  survive, 

The  land  laws  still  disgrace 
Fair  Erin  where  the  English  wrong, 

"We  want  now  to  efface. 
And  in  that  task  since  we  were  young, 

We  have  joined  hands  together; 

Oh,  let  us  still,  my  old  friend,  John, 

For  Freedom  work  together. 
June,  1887. 
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LINES    READ    AT    OPENING    OF    NEW 
SOUTHGATE  RECREATION  GROUND, 

October  loth,  1892. 


New  Southgate  has  grown  and  extended  its  borders, 

The  village  has  now  become  almost  a  town, 
And  butcher  and  baker  call  daily  for  orders, 

Where  once  were  the  fields  and  the  hay  scented 
down. 
We've' no  breezy  common,  we've  no  village  green, 

The  builders'  their  ruthless  hands  no  one  can  slay  ; 
In  the  whole  of  New  Southgate  no  public  spot's 
found 
Where  the  aged  can  rest  and  the  children  can  play. 

But  wliile  we  were  almost  in  depths  of  despair, 
That  no  pubhc  pai-k  for  us  could  be  found, 

Our  good  friend  at  Southgate  is  here  to  declare. 
He  gives  us  for  ever  this  beautiful  ground. 
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In  cricketing  annals  his  name  is  well  known, 
And  many  a  victory  he's  helped  with  his  play, 

But  no  satisfaction  can  equal,  he'll  own, 

That  felt  when  he  gave  us  this  red-letter  day. 

He's  banished  for  ever  the  want  we  all  felt ; 

The  old  and  the  young  will  honor  his  name, 
And  V.  Edward  Walker,  in  ages  to  come, 

Will  e'er  be  remembered  in  our  local  fame. 
Then  to  our  kind  donor  our  best  thanks  we  give. 

His  gift  is  to  us  like  the  sun's  cheerful  ray, 
And  manv  bright  years  we  hope  he  may  live. 

To  welcome  our  New  Southgate  red-letter  day. 
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A  POLITICAL  LAMENT. 


(In  no  way  laud-a-tory  of  the  present  times.) 


"  Then  none  were  for  a  party, 
Then  all  were  for  the  State." 

Lord  Macaulay. 

Oh,  shall  we  ever  know  the  time 
*'  When  party  strife  will  cease, 
When  men  placed  in  supreme  command 

Will  have  a  little  peace. 
When  o'er  the  wrongs  of  Ireland 

Kind  words  alone  are  heard. 
And  the  dirty  pool  of  English  rule 

Is  not  so  often  stiri'ed. 
Oh,  happy  would  our  Gladstone  be, 

Less  sad  his  daily  fate. 
If  none  were  for  a  Party 

But  all  were  for  the  State. 
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And  shall  we  ever  know  the  time 

When  Salisbury  and  tis  crew, 
Will  cast  adrift  their  Party  spite 

And  sail  a  coui'se  quite  new. 
Let  them  not  think  of  power  and  place, 

But  be  both  brave  and  bold, 
And  help  to  win  poor  Ireland  back 

Within  the  British  fold. 
Oh,  cheerful  would  our  Cabinet  be, 

And  happy  too  its  fate, 
If  none  were  for  a  Party 

But  all  were  for  the  State. 


And  shall  we  ever  know  the  time, 

When  Lowthcr  and  Balfour, 
Will  cease  obstructive  tactics 

Upon  St.  Stephen's  floor. 
Oh,  let  them  act  like  Sta^tesmen, 

And  England's  welfare  seek, 
And  not  cause  Mr.  Speaker 

To  chide  them  week  by  week. 
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Oh,  joyous  would  oui'  Premier  be, 

Less  sad  his  daily  fate, 
If  none  were  for  a  Pai-ty 

But  all  w^ere  for  the  State. 

There's  Hanbury  wdth  his  impudence. 

There's  Churchill  with  his  bluff, 
'There's  Bartley,  who  it  seems  has  not 

Been  beaten  quite  enough. 
Oh,  when  will  they  and  all  their  friends, 
.      With  wisdom  be  imbued, 
.^nd  for  the  good  of  Britain,  cease 

This  senseless  Irish  feud. 
But  men  like  these  would  pine  and  die, 

We  do  not  fear  to  state, 
If  none  were  for  a  Party 
But  all  were  for  the  State. 

In  removing  rank  obstruction, 
Wliich  stops  the  Nation's  work. 

In  the  endless  Irish  question, 
Which  the  Tories  want  to  shii'k. 
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On  these  the  battle  rages, 

And  wondrous  'tis  to  see, 
The  difference  some  will  find, 

'Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 
But  all  might  be  serene. 

And  less  sad  the  Speaker's  fate, 
If  none  were  for  a  Party 

But  all  were  for  the  State. 

And  shall  we  ever  know  the  time, 

When  progress  will  be  made. 
And  the  prom'ss'ry  note  the  people  hold, 

By  Parliament  be  paid. 
In  six  long  years  of  Tory  rule, 

Good  work  was  almost  nil. 
And  tnis  game  will  again  be  played 

If  Tories  have  their  will. 
But  what  a  change  there'd  be 

(It  cannot  come  too  late) 
If  Tories  would  obstruction  cease. 

And  wisely  help  the  State. 
March,  1893. 
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MY   DEAR    OLD    BIKE. 


(With  apologies  to  "The  Old  Armchair.") 


I  love  it.     I  love  it.     And  none  would  like 
To  chide  me  for  loving  my  dear  old  bike. 
As  its  pedals  I  press  we  glide  along, 
And  life  on  its  back  seems  an  endless  song. 
'Tis  bound  by  a  thousand  joys  to  my  heai't ; 
'Tis  puncture  proof — not  a  link  will  start. 
Would  ye  learn  the  spell— 'tis  to  fly  thro'  the  air 
And  forgfet  for  a  time  all  trouble  and  care. 


'■&'- 


From  morning  till  eve  I  used  to  sing 

Of    the  joys  that  cycling  will  ever  bring ; 

Of  the  beautiful  glow,  of  the  blissful  sleep. 

Of  the  healthful  beat  of  the  pulses  deep ; 

And  longed  for  the  time  when  girls  would  rise 

And  claim  their  shai-e  in  the  heaven-born  prize ; 

And  thus  I  lisped  my  earliest  prayer, 

"  Oh,  give  me  a  bike  and  bloomers  to  wear." 
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I  sat  and  watched  for  many  a  day, 
And  envied  the  men  all  cycling  away ; 
And  worshipped  their  bikes,  and  loudly  cried, 
"  Oh,  that  I  too  had  a  cycle  to  ride.". 
But  now  the  boom's  come,  and  sister  and  I 
Have  cycles  on  which  we  can  far  away  fly, 
And  to  all  healthy  girls  I  say,  "  At  once  strike, 
And  never  say  die  till  you've  all  got  a  bike." 

My  bike  !     My  bike !     I  gaze  on  thee  now 
With  quickening  breath  and  a  joyous  brow ; 
Together  we  glide  through  the  ever  green  lanes, 
While  the  birds  sing  above  and  the  sunlight  wanes. 
Say,  is  it  foolish  and  deem  me  weak 
That  the  hum  of  the  wheel  is  all  I  seek  ? 
But  I  love  it,  and  hope  there  are  none  would  like 
To  chide  me  for  loving  my  dear  old  bike. 
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GLADSTONE. 


All  Britain  weeps  around  the  bier 

'    Of  Gladstone,  her  most  honor'd  son, 

But  while  we  wipe  away  the  tear, 

We  all  rejoice  his  task  was  done — 
And  nobly  done,  he  hes  at  rest, 

The  knight  of  ever  dauntless  crest. 


His  scutcheon  bears  no  single  stain. 
Untarnished  it  has  ever  been, 

The  wbrking  of  his  mighty  brain 
In  Britain's  onward  march  is  seen, 

And  future  years  will  tell  the  story. 

How  well  he  shaped  old  England's  glory. 
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He  lived  in  honor's  clearest  light, 

The  People's  good  was  all  he  sought, 

The  bravest  knight  in  every  fight. 
If  righteousness  was  to  be  taught, 

He  loved  the  tyrants'  chain  to  sever, 
For  freedom  was  his  watchword  ever. 


His  life  will  e'er  sweet  fragrance  shed, 
Of  noble  deeds  most  nobly  planned. 

In  him  the  Patiiot  Statesman  wed, 
The  good  he  wi'ought  will  ever  stand, 

And  England's  sons  will  place  his  name. 
The  foremost  on  the  scroll  of  fame. 


May,  1898. 
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THE   BUTCHER. 


At  Ryde  not  many  years  ago 
There  lived  a  Butcher  shni, 

Who  vowed  a  life  \vithout  a  wife 
No  longer  Siiet'd  him. 

In  matrimonial  bonds  he  said 
,  He  meant  to  try  his  luck  ; 
'For  come  what  may,  he  was  resolved 

•■  The  world  should  see  his  Pluck. 

He  hunted  ea^t,  he  scoured  the  west, 

To  try  and  find  a  spouse  ; 
At  last,  as  luck  was  on  the  wane, 

He  had  to  go  to  Cowes. 

And  there  a  maid  he  chanced  to  meet, 

As  fair  as  summer  skies ; 
He  saw  at  once  his  fate  was  sealed. 

At  him  she  cast  Sheep's  eyes. 
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He  quickly  laid  siege  to  her  heart, 

As  they  walked  by  the  sea 
_He  said,  "  Oh,  dearest  maid,  be  mine, 

And  Liver    long  with  me."' 


He  vowed  he  would  be  ever  true. 

On  that  she  might  rely ; 
She  looked  up  vdih.  a  beaming  smile. 

And  then  Bacon  to  cry. 

He  quickly  dried  her  tears,  and  tlien 
The  wedding  day  was  planned; 

And  then  he  said,  "  they  both  would  have 
A  real  Steal-  in  the  land." 


But  marriage  is  a  lottery — 

A  fact  so  often  found ; 
':The  wedding  breeze  at  first  was  calm, 

But  then  Chopd  quickly  round. 
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TRe  shop,  she  said,  "  did  not  smell  nice," 
She  sighed  the  Hve-long  day ; 
He  urged  her  by  her  maiTiage  vows, 
"  It's  Meat  you  should  obey." 

She  said  the  trade  was  vulgar, 
And  "  she  didn't  care  a  dump  " ; 

This  was  the  sharpest  cut  of  all, 
And  sent  him  off  his  Cliiiun). 

And  now  a  harmless  imbecile, 
Whose  sorrow  none  can  check; 

A  failure  marriage  was  to  him, 
You  ne'er  Sausage  a  wreck. 


'k3 
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THE    SEA. 


'Tis  joj'ous  to  sail  on  the  bright  summer  sea, 

To  be  rock'd  on  the  billows'  white  crest, 
To  list  to  the  song  that  the  waves  always  sing, 

And  to  see  the  sun  sink  in  the  west. 
A  hfe  on  the  sea,  'tis  the  Briton's  first  wish 

He  would  e'er  make  the  ocean  his  home ; 
And  his  spirits  are  never  so  light  and  so  free 

As  when  o'er  the  waves  he  can  roam. 


The  freedom  so  birdlike  one  feels  on  the  sea. 

The  dwellers  on  land  can  ne'er  know; 
If  all  is  set  fair  you  can  banish  all  care, 

And  your  breast  with  all  joy  overflow. 
There's  a  buoyancy  fills  every  thought  you  express. 

Which  excels  quite  the  bird  in  its  flight ; 
And  the  world  seems  to  look  all  couhur  de  rose, 

And  there's  nought  but  what's  brilliant  and  bright. 


The  Sea. 
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Then  give  me  a  life  on  tlie  fresh  rolling  sea, 

When  old  Sol  shines  so  bright  in  the  skv ; 
As  the  gull's  flight  I  watch,  and  the  sun  sinks  to  rest, 

There  is  no  soul  so  nappy  as  1. 
But  what's  this  I  feel  I  the  ship's  going  round, 

"With  pain  is  my  stomach  full  stored ; 
"  Quick !  steward,  a  basin  and  hold  up  my  head, 

The  sea  is  an  awful  old  fraud." 


ii 
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PEACE   AXD    TJiE    PAESON. 


"  Personally,  he  did  not  believe  in  an  extended 
peace.  The  evils  of  peace  to  his  mind,  were  far 
greater  than  those  of  war." — Rev.  C.  E.  J.  Carter, 
at  Enfield  Lock. 


Forward,  couquei'ing  Soldiers, 

Seize  your  neighbour's  lands, 
AVith  bibles  in  your  pockets 

And  rifles  in  your  hands. 
Paeans  of  praise  let's  sing 

Ye  gallant  sons  of  Mai's, 
For  war  is  ever  glorious, 

Tho'  oft  it  leaves  some  scars. 

'Tis  true  I  am  a  Parson, 
Who  preaches  blessed  peace, 

And  tell  of  blissful  times, 
When  War  will  ever  cease. 
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When  men  slaall  all  be  brothers, 

Throughout  the  whole  wide  world ; 

And  war  drums  throb  no  longer, 
And  battle  flags  be  furled. 

But  I  was  born  pugnacious, 

My  blood  a  battle  thiills  : 
A  Maxim  gun  is  my  delight, 

My  solace  for  all  ills. 
I  don't  believe  in  peace  prolonged, 

I'd  sooner  far  have  war ; 
So  let  us  cut  each  other's  throats 

And  God's  fair  image  mar. 

Then  forward  conquering  soldiers, 

Seize  your  neighbour's  lands, 
With  bibles  in  your  pockets 

And  rifles  in  your  hands. 
I  think  the  tale's  exploded, 

That  "  Blessed  are  the  meek," 
For  I'm  the  fighting  Parson, 

And  wish  to  be  unique. 
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TEE  NE^\\JEAn. 


Nineteen  Hiiiicli'ed,  we  salute  thee! 

Take  possession  of  tliy  throne; 
Dead  and  buried  is  the  past  year, 

Buried  deep  with  many  a  groan. 
Lurid  is  the  air  Aviih  war  flame, 

Sorrov.-ful  the  widows'  cries ; 
Orphaned  children  look  to  heaven 

V\'ith  outstretched  hands  and  piteous  eyes 

Nineteen  Hundred,  we  salute  thee ! 

Hold  aloft  thy  virgin  scroll ; 
Write  upon  it  words  enduring. 

Echo  them  from  pole  to  pole : 
"  War  should  cease,  and  arbitration 

Take  fiie  place  of  mere  brute  force. 
Man's  not  born  to  mar  God's  image. 

Or   drag    through    mire    the    Saviour's    Cross." 
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Write  upon  it :   '"  Jingoism 

Is  by  highest  heaven  abhorred  : 

Those  who  seek  their  neighbour's  vineyard 
Are  opposing  God's  own  word." 

Write  upon  it :   "  Peace  is  holy, 
And  the  battlefield  a  ban 

To  the  work  Christ  bids  us  do, 

T 

^he  love  and  brotherhood  of  man." 

»• 

Write  upon  it  words  enduring, 

Write  in  words  .both  clear  and  strong  : 
"Christians  ne'er  m'ast  shirk  their  duly 

In  redressing  human  wrong. 
Curb  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold ; 

Strive  to  stop  the  di'unkard's  sin  • 
Help  the  poor  to  brighter  life — 

A  happier  year  will  then  begin." 
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Ninteen  Hundred,  we  salute  tliee ! 

And  we  pray  to  heaven  above, 
Graciotis  mercies  may  be  showered 

On  our  land  we  dearly  love. 
Let  all  strive  to  be  more  Christlike, 

Know  not  self  nor  sin's  dark  stain  ; 
Then  the  centurv  soon  to  come 

May  welcome  Christ  on  earth  again. 


New  Year's  Dav,  1900. 
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